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Abstract for Department of Laboi: Catalogue 

Completed Project: CAREER PROGRESSION .SYSTEMS FOR A MuLTi-rr 

PIJUl^T MANUFACTURING ,,CORPbPATlON .;.-' ^ . ' ' • ' • 

' •; • . ■ 1 ■ ' .', . . ■ . . ' 

* 

This project explored the obstacles to ^increased occupational . 
mobility for workers at a multirplan't manuf.acturlng'^irra. 
J^alysis of the job. histories ^of ^oricers £Mt twp pl.ants^, found, 
advancement, oppor±uhi ties to be limited an^ inequitable be clause ' 
narrow departmental units we:pe used as the basis for defining 
eligibility for promotions • Through- the* use of task analysis 
a Career Progression System was designed to.^ redefine the 
e^ligibility poq^[s for promotional .decision's, in accord with 
common skill requirements^. 'Eff^ts to irtiplement tHe -Career 
Progression system- were only pa]^ally^$upce^ful due to collective 
bargaining agreement constraints coupled wi,th the economic i 
downturn . ^ . ' ' ' ' , . ' . 

.Th6 .following general conclusions .emerged from the experience: 

t * * ♦ . 

1. Collective bargaining agreements are a major instrument, 
for structuring the internal labor market's of large • 
^mionized firings and interventions piust be ^designed to 
confront this reality. . ' , 

2. Employees in large industrial firnis ofteh lack adequate 
^ information about promotion'al opp.ortunities outride 

their particular department. A Well-designed ^career 
counseling pfogrpon can help Overcome this information 
gap. I * ' 

4 

3f Iipplementation of Career Progression systems can be 

hampered 'by the employer's desire to utilize only those^ 
prograiranatic elements which affect productivity. 

4. Finally, it is argued that government sponsored inter- 
•vention should have' well-defined objectives beside 
improved productivity and shqjild avoid partial imple- 
mentations which do not further these goals. 
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^During the latter half of the 1960 's> concern for the 
poverty -population in general, and for the "working poor" 
in particular, increasedjwithin bdfth government arid aca- 
demic circles. One of th^ programmatic results of this 
concern was the. funding of several Research and development 
(R&D) projects oby the Manpower ^Admirvistration of the U.S. ' 

* Department of Labor. The pur^se o^ these projects was to 
determine the ext^int^ to which workers holding low wage jobs 
were, "stuck" in ^J^ese jobs, and, where upXijard mobility was 
botmd to be limited, 'to^ develop programs which imprbved the? 
cha^naes for advancements. - - . 

Humanic Designs Corporation (HDC) r with the support of tixe 
Manpower Administration, was one of the fir'st groups to 
undertake research ,and development a<:tivities intended to 
develop an understanding of the factors which limit occupa-^ 
tional mobility and to develop me-thods to help overcome 
these obstacles. * • 

Initially w,as contracted to 'design and evaluate the 
Effects of short,, intensive training and one-step upgrading. 

programs among the "working poor" and their employers, 

^ 'J ' 

The hypotheses being examined w6re : 

• That such programs would permit the promotion o£ ^ 
individuals, dead-ended in their entry level, jobs ^ 
after many years of low or unskilled employn^nt, / 

" ^irlto -the ijiainstream of American employment. * They 
woilld thus begin .to move upward, either in the 
firm or in^ the labor market in general, at the 
• same rate as the tiypical blue-^collar. worker- 

• That a "suction effect" wouldT^e generated, 'by. 
virtue of the entry^ level vacancies created .by 
the /^upgrading of current inciambents, which would 
lead to^ the hiring of long-term tmemployed ^nd 
unskilljed individuals from the local labor area. 

• That employers would opef^te such programs at their 
own expensjB, because their low cost would be more 
than 'Offset by increased overall productivity* This 
would occur as a result of such faciiors as filling 
skilled vacancies which were othei^/ise vacant because 

' . of the ,xmavai lability of these skills in the exterlial 
* labor market. These vatSaacies .would als*o> be /filled 
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from within the organization fay employees who .were, 
• already i oriented and motivated, and who a?, a result of 
their training Would be better' equipped with the needed 
skills than the external 'new' hire. * . . ' " ■ 

.HOe consequently developed, from 196"6 '.onwards , the High 
Intensity Training (HIT) approach, whiqh called for thirty 
hours of mixed skill and personal development training,, on 
company time, with a contractual guarantee from the employer . 
that each graduate of the course would receive a. 15% pay 
increase, -The project (conceived as- both" experiment and 

•demorigtration. and funded at the "time out of. the Office of 
Experimentation and Demonstration) was first^ deyeloped in 
5Jew York City and its apparent success led *to its extension 
to Baltimore, Cleveland and Newark. In each of these latter . 
three cities different managing agencies were created; a 
community-based groups in Baltimore, a group linlced to the 
Mayor's Office in Cleveland and in Newark a group . forming 
part of the > New Jersey State Employment Training Seryice. 
These -agencies ^ere coordinated and superyised by HDC; each 
had to recruit demonstration firms who would sign the contract; 
conduct training of employees ^and leave behind a residual 
cap^ility to continuer the HIT approac^h, without government 

^jfunding. . • ' 

A follow-up study cbnducted in 1971*, some twelve to eighteen 
months after the upgrading 'effort , showed that these hypo- 
theses were not supported by the data.. Upgraded employees 
tended to stay where they had been placed after gr&duation, 
disproportionately so when c'bmpa'red with "mainstream" pro- , 
gression. Others, who had left the original firm had the ^■ 
same, high unemployment rate (some 20%) as the rest of the 
work force 'Of the inner city labor areas in*" which they lived. 
Those who had jobs were working again at the same level -of 
~- skill and pay they had been- in before the HIT prbgram. There 
was no evidence of' any suction effect, primarily because, the 
effects of- HIT were to ejcpand and enrich the original 30b, 
so-th'at in reality 'source and target jobs had become merged 
into one.' (This, of ^ourse,\was not intended by the HIT 
designers.) Such an effect was probably the reason for the 
absence of continued progression on the part of HIT trainees. 
They were probably perceived by their supervisors as re- 
Vmaining in their original jobs, but better .trained and capable 
of a 'fittle more work. 9 . ■ 

Finally, it turned, out that' employers were riot. willing to 
invest their own funds in training (b6yond the. release V^me 
for attending' classes) and when they felt the nepd for more. 
HIT trainees, they ^requested another course conducted by the 



See Follow-up Analytic 'Study of a Tnree-City up grading 
Program , Skill Achievement. Institute, 1971. . . 
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oriainal government funded HIT upgrading agency- Yet, these* 
sSme^employers 'did feel that the programs improved employee . 
perfj^ance in all respects, from productivity, to time* 
k'eeping. • . / . ' ^ ^ . , ' 

i^s HDC and the Office of Research and Development stx/died 
these ^*dat&. and the siabjective- but informed judgments/ of 
p;rQject managers v^ho had worked intimately with the/ companies 
concerned,^. it became clear that more insight:s w'ere/call6d for 
into h6w upward mobility did take place in. industry. Knowledge 
was'needed as .to Vhat inhibited or facilitated motility, what 
disparate effe'cts there were^ and how they were caused. 
Special attention .was' needed rega^iding the upward r^"^-"" 
of minorities and women and what, in general^ equ^^ 
rational upward mobility systems would loc* like.' 
(among many) projects that were consequently contracted is 
described in this report, i.e. a study of Upward mobility • ' < 
in. a large unionized multi-plant 'manufacturing organization, 
typifying 6ne dit^portant segment of american industry. . Its 
objective was to explore the structure and process of the 
promotion and- transfer system, to design a new] career pro- • 
gressiori system for blue collar (and perhaps also for white;^ 
collar) i' workers which\would be responsive to ahy needs emerging 
from such exploration and which would b6 judged theoretically 
.sotind by the company's management. It would then be nece§&ary 
to. try to implement it and evaluate it in as much detail as was 
- practicable. * it was, in fact, to be a. case study, expected to 
have some generalizability .to large manufacturing corpofatioos 
using mass production technology and y^ith a' unionized work 
force.' HDd was awarded this contract and,/ in addition was 
contracted l:o provide" technical support to the National 
Restaurant Associations Career Progression project and work 
with the Equal Emoloyment Opportunity Comirtission, all as part 
of the Office of R&D»s efforts to further i^s understanding of 
the mobility problem in industry. , ^ , * / 

The multi-plant study v;as specifically designed to address ^ 
the follov/ifig issues : * - . 

1. What, if any, are the obstacles to career progres- 
, sion among Worker^ dn large -manufacturing plants? 

*2., If 'obstacles exist> what is an appropriate strategy 
arid methodolgy for e^nployers 'to folloV in improv- 
ing prospecHfs for occupation mobility?^ 

3. What, if any, difficulties arise in' i^nplementing 

, changes in'personnel policies which fost err upgrading? 
» ' * •* 

* 4.T Do the specific changes in personnel practices , / 
... emerging from the strategy work effectively when 

implemented by employers? ^ , 



Tha* fijjst step t^e project was to secure the c6o^era-*-' 
^tion o£ one or more temployers. '' in selecting a cooperating 
"employer priori^ty was given to, large / multi-plant manufac- ^ 
turing firms becaxisfe: , ^ * . - 

' . , * '"^^ ^. ' ^ 

^ manufacturing activ^ities would require the 

'career, progression design to. deal with manpower^ 
utilisation' patterns 'Within tl\e constp^aints \ ^ 

imposed by the technology of a masis production 
< « process^ , • • ^ " . / 

• a multi-plant fijrm would ^jrovide ins igh\: ' into . 
the problems of transf eXxring career. ^rogr4ssion * ' - 
designs from' one loca^tion 'to another; / i 

• such f irmSi are to contain large^yp^opor- ^ ^ / 
ti'ans of youth /^rainori^ties and females among / 
their labor f or,ce and' the development 'of ex- 
panded career oppprtunities^ far the$f' groups 

.was assigned high priority. . ^' . 

*Af£er> approximately six months of negotiations,, one corpora- 
''t:ion Which initially expressed interest in the project ev6n- 
tually wa^ eliminated from consideration. This .decision was^' 
made because management atrthe plants\ selected for experi;- 
mental activities was strongly opposed to^- any form of union 
involyement In the project while. HDC objected to working 
without some form of xanion participation.' Efforts to resolve 
the^ issue by involving representatives of the corporation's 
central personnel division could not lead to a tiihely settle- 
ment and another cooperating "employer wAs sought. 

A more satisfactory relationship was developed with a > , 
second large multi-plant manufacturing firm, which^ wili be 
referred tO;^s'imply as the ABC. Corporation. ABC's inter- ^' 
national headquarters * is located, in the Midwest an^ it ranks 
high on th^. Fortune 500 list. HDG's first contact with the 
Cprpora'tion took. place through ,the ABC Institute^^^a central 
corporate division with responsibility for" developing train- . 
ing programs for most of the firm's m,anu5acturing plants. 

The ABC Institute became HDC's Ejriitjiry point of commun^ica- 
tiori with the central corporate organization^ and the, institute 
invested considerable staff timq in working with HDC* By 

.the time the project was* completed^ the Institute estiipated 
its expenses related *to^ design' and impl^entation of the 

, Career Progression System, at aboiat $215,000 . It was in* 
cooperation with, the ABC Institut^e \that two plants were 
identified "as suitable locations .for the research and 

^(development poroject - one "located in ToiedO/.Ohio and the 
other in Det3^bit, Michigan. ' * ' , ' • ' 



'The ABC Corporation has 4 coll^ctivd bargaining * agreement 
*with *a large\nation^l xinion * and . local chapters are found 
at *both th6 Toledo and Detroit plants. ^ The Gorpoi^ation ' s 
Personnel Division,' which has responsibility for collective 
bargaining and other labor relations ^and personnel matters, . 
Is ,hn organizatiqjjal unit distinct from the ABC Institute. 
No formal relationship. was established between HDC and either^ 
the Personnel Division' or the national orgapization of the 
union. Instead, the ABC' Institute Was designated, by the 
Corporation as the liaison unit between HDC «nd other, 
corpoijate officials, if such, contacts became necessary. 
Conjbact with the uni,on was to take place at the plant<Level / 
and^ .after the local plants were identified HDC .staff members 
established informal relationships 'with the local union- 
leadership- and /Consulted with them regularly. , . " 

The .remainder af this y^eport describes the research apd • 
development activities\undertaken in cooperation with the 
. ABC Corporation and discusses - the policy implications of the 
project's 'findings. The, next chapter describes the patterns 
^of mobility which existed in ABC's manufacturing plants prior 
\o intervention by HDC and identifies the ^problems associated 
with the existing patterns. The third chapter presents the 
career progression systjem designed by HDC to improvrf pccupa- * 
tional mobility within ABC and relates the system design to ^ 
the .broader objectives which government-sponsored intervention 
is intended to promote. The third chapter *also relates, the 
efforts made to implement the design and assesses the impact- 
of t;hose portions of the career progression systfem which 
were eventua^lly implemented. The final chapter draws upon 
<the experienpte. with ABC to suggest prioi;ities and guidelines 
for future government action intended to promote upward mobil- 
ity for blue collar workers. * . - ^ \ < 

N ^ , ^ 

Tjie conclusions presehted in the final chapter may be 
< surtaiarized- as: > » , 

• • n. • - . 

I • \( 

1. Collective ;bar gaining agreements are a ma^or'' 
instrument for structuring the . interna.l labor . . 
markets o'f large unionized firms and interventions 'J; 
must be designed to confront this reality. ^ , 

. ~ ' . . . ' ^' . 

2. Employees iri» large' industrial firms often ^lack 
adequate informatijOn about.jpromotional opportunities 

. ' outside th^ir particular department^. A well 

designed career' counseling program can h6lp over-^ 
^ ^ come this informational gap. I '.^ • 

'3. Implementatit)n o,f career progre^j^d|>n pysij^ms cart be 
hampered by the eijiployer ' s desire fio tttia'^ze only 
those programmatic elements whic^t^ affect], productivity 



J 



Government sponsored iitfeeryentiohs should have well- 
defined objectives besldfe improved productivity land 
should avoid partial 'implem^tatibns which do not 
further, these ;policy>gSals. < /|. . " ' 
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;The first step £oward designing and implementing an improved- 
system of occupational mobi2flty is to develop an understand-* 
ing of the job structure and existing personnel policies and. 
practices within the firm.- To Accomplish this end, research . 
was undertaken at tWo plants ^within the corporation, one * 
located in Tqledo and one in 'Detroit. ^Che purpose of this 
Chapter is to .describe the' patterns of mobilitiy .which exist • 
within the corporettion and to^ identify those. characteristics 
^ of the" elci sting 'system which restrict opportunities for ' 
'advancement amona productioiw^workers . 

^ * ^ ' v*' * • 

The;two plants at which existing mobility patterns were 
studied both manufacture machined^ parts for the firm's prin-' 
^ . cipal product.. The Detroit plant' employs approximately 3^800 
^ workers of whom about 88% are production Workers paid oi>' an 
hourly basis. The remainder , are 'either clerical and techni- 
cal personnel also paid on an hour;Ly basis, (3.%,) or are sala- 
ried" personnel in managerial or other high level /functiona - 
{9%>* The Toledo plant employs aboijt 3*000 workers of whom 
.the vast n^jority are also in houriy_wage prod\action_jiD^[.Sj,_l__ 

' . , ' ' ^ ' "'^ 

The oh^acteristics -of the labor force employed at the Ifetroit 

planyare summarized in Table Virtually , .all- of^'thej- 

v/orkers. (95%) are male with females having' "s^^ r^p^- 

resentation only in clerical positions (46%). Members 

ethnic irvinori ties' comprise 59% of the total work forqe, /but 

are concentrated in s.emi-skilUed production jobs (74%) ^d 

,un*derrepresented in other categories. * At the* Toledo .plant 

males also predominate, but minority representation (22.%) . 

is significantly lower than at Detroit reflectijig priifnarily 

the difference in the ethnic dbmposition of tlie labor force 

in the two commxmities . ' . • , ^ 

As with most large corporatioryS/ ABC has a wage classifica-* 
tion system which .requires^ detailed job descriptions and : 
which assigns each job to orte of several pay grades depend- 
ing upon the Level of skill and responsibility' Which it ' > 
requires. At both plants, studied! hourly. .wage jobs axe - - - 
assigned to one of 29 different wage g^rades.- Despite the 
relatively large TttamberVof p^y grades, the ran^ge J.n wage 



.rates- is rather limited.. .During 1971 the' lowest pay gfadee- 
fotind in?, the 'pi ants 'was. $3.90 per bour -and 'the) highest $5.80. 

• • Table .2-1 r ' ■ ' 



Chairacte^i'sti'cs "of Workers' at 
the Detroit Plant \ 



/ ; ' • , Total Noi * Percent , Percent 

Ei^ployment Category ^ / of Workers Pemgle * Minority 

• \ I ' /• . 

Managers '& Professionals ' ' , ^ 35i 0 25 

Technicians ' 47 ^ . * 0* ,-9 

Clerical . ^ ' • 65. .46 20 

Skilled Tradd^ / ^ '513 :« . .0 • ,9 



SeMl-skilled WQzkers . _ ' 2,797,, 6 ;- 74 



30 3 • 97 

Total-; . . ; . .^'^9^ ^ ' 



,Thp''"29 different pay grades encoinp^s.3:.oYe^ 1QP different 
SE*ecifiq • job titles at each of th^; j^'lan^s; pkta from the , 
Detroit' plkht (Table 2-2) illus-tr|[t'ef the ,pat|iem fotand ^t 
bdth plants. The m^j^rity.of both job titles andjsorkLe^s 
are found in the";Rifddle rang&s,-.-A|: Detroit . over . two-thirds 
(68%)' of the V/orkers earned less ..than 55-^^61 hour .w±th , 
- 27% of -the- workers in, pay grade ^9 ($4.22- to $4.42 pe^ hour) 
'and 16% in ^rade. 7 ($4..15 to $4.35 per hour) ■ - ■ 

'Giyen-the large number of jcto titles-^nd-.the 29 different 
wage rates, there exists s,ignificant. potential for upward 
(i.e., higher wage) occupational mobility . Workers cduld be 
hired ai»'. titles .in the lowest p^y grades - and subsequently - 
promoted to' ti'tlfe^s -i^ higher pay' ranges.^ ^Mtefn^tively, , ^ 
upward mobility could be severely reStiricted; workers could 
be hired from the external lab^r. market at each- of "the pay 
grades and limited to horizontal (i.e. , same wage grade) 
mobility atftong job titles. To; detirmlne the n;ature Of the ^ 
actual md^bility patterns ^within 'the corposcation, a sample, 
of new hires' at each plant was. selected " ahd their occupar ' 
tional mobility was traced. / ■ . „• 

the Toledo plant; all persons (270) h,ired into prodiaction , 
'jclbs between Augusfc 1968 ajid September 1969. Were selected 
fdr Study and their -job.histqries .froAi- time .of Tiire through 
December 19 71, -when the dat^ were transcribed, were analyzed. 
A Preview of. the job titles into, which new" v?orkerS were hired 
reveals "that "ports of sentry.'' are cledrly identifiable 
(Table 2~3) . Precise data «7ere'' available for 268- of the 270 
new hires. , These 268 were h/ired into only. 16 different job 
'tittles and two titles accoxiiited f or 224 Or 84% of all*hire5. 



• Table- 2 -2- . . - 

Distribtttibn of Prpdttction job. Titles and Employees ' 
. . at the-Oetroit pgant'bj^ Pay Grade 



■ j^ay 

Grade . Wage Range^ 



1 
2 

3 
4 

'5 " 

6 , 

7 ■ 
. 8 

» 9 , 

10 ' 
• 11 

12 . 
.13 

1*4 

15- 

16 

17 

18 

19 *. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 ■ 
25 
26 
27 
28. 
'29 . 

Total 



$3.^0-4.10 
. -3.97-4.17 
4.02-4 v22 . 
"''T^6-4.2& 
. ■4.10-4.90 
.4.13-4.33 
. •4.16-4.35 
4.20-4.40 
4 -.22-4. 42 
. 4.25-4.45 
, 4.27-4.47 
4.29-4.45 •• 
4.34-4.54 ' 
. , 4.35fl.'55 ■ 

c4.40r*4.60 
. 4^41-4.61 
. 4.55-4.75 
5. .16-5. 31- 

5.24- 5.44 

5.25- 5.45 
5.29-5.49 

-.5.30-5.45 
5^36-5.56 
5.38-5.53^ 
■ 5.44-5.64^ 
5.50-5.70 
5. 54-5. 74 
5.60-5.80 , 
Varies" 

3:90-5.80' 



No., of 

Titles * 
— V 

. . 2 
3 \ . 
'3 
1. 
8 
1. 

14 

: 1 ■ 

18 

3 • 

6 
2 
4 



5 
3 

100 



No. of ?' 
Workers 

.112 
' ' 202" 
115 
•• 3 

67 

41 
526- 

20 
908' 

35 
126 

"15 
■ ' 200 

4 • 
18 
29 

3. 

5 . 

.1. 

136 ' ^ 
4,- 
13 

1 

''287- 
64 
4 
95 
, 261 • 

3315 



Wo rker's 

•3 

6 " 

6 
* 

2 
1 

.16 

V 

27' 

1 

4 
* 

6 

1 
1 

V 

♦ 

* 

4 

*^ 

*' 

*: 

9 
2 

3 

8^ 

100 



Denotes less than one half of one pertentu , - 
a Wage rates are as of November 22, 1971. ^ 
b Workers* in job titles bf utility man, job setter/ and 

relief operator are paid wage rates geared to the . 
; specific operations th^y are assignefd to perform., ' 



Table 2-3 




Entry Job .Classifications of Ngwly 
Hired Workers at' the Toledo Plant 



Job Title' ^ 



Janitor - Factory - 
Material Handler 
Conveyor Loader 
Wash and Degrease 
Small' Parts 

Inspector 
Bench Hand 
Riy^fet and Stitch 
Minor Assembler 
'JPuncn, Press . 
• Spdt Welder 
V ljraii Press ■ 

Broach- Surface 

Water Test 
Heat Treat Furnace 
Automatic Press - 
Boring Mill ' ■ 



/ All New Minority ■ Non-mi nor iity. 
Pay Grade '' Workers New Workers . New Workers 



iTotal 



$3.90-4.10 
3.97-4.17 

■ 3.97^4.17- 
4.00-4.20 

4.10-4.30 
4. 10-4. 30' 

.4.10-4-.530 
4.10-4.;30^ 
4.13-4.^33 
4.15-4; 
4.15-4; 
4.15-4.35 
4.15-4.35 

•4. 15-4. 35 
4'. 20-4. 40 

• 4.2Q-4.40 

3.90-4.40 



7" 

4 

2 




1 
3 
1 
0 

0 
21 

0 
29 

0 

—4- 



268 



0 
1 
0 
2 

0 
0 

59 



2 
4 
3 
2 




209 
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Among minority workers ther^ were only 8 entry titles and 
85% -were hired into the two major ports of entry r^Vbench 
hand and minor assembler* Entry jobs werfe concentrate^ at* 
''the lower end of the pay scale; none of the entry jobs were 
aboVe gifade 13 {$4.-20^to $4.40^.per hour) and the two major 
entry ports were both at grade'"! 1 ($4.10 to §4 ,30 per *hotir) . 

Clearly identifiable ports of entry also exist at the Detroit 
Riant. *A sample, of 623 yoirkers ,hited during the four year, 
period 1967 to^ 1970, found that 399 (64%) were hired into if our , 
major entry titles and 214, or oyer one-third, were hired 
into the single most important dhtry job at the plant - 
conveyor loader. As at Toledo, minority workers were hired 
into. fewer titles but the relative shares of both minority^ 
and non-minority workers hired in the four major entry titles 
were necorly equal . . - ^ / ^ ' 

Although identifiable, ports of entry were found at each 
plapt, the analysis of personnel records did not identify 
any clecor-cut or predominant mobility jiattems for workers^ 
hired into these entry titles. This is related to a number 
of factors. First, turnover is'highl Approximately 60% of' 
.,the 270 individuals hired at the Toledo plant between August, 
1968 and Sept&aber, 1969 were no longer employed in December 
1971^ Over 70% of these separations took place within three 
months of hire and most of these workers were still in their 
original job title at the time of" sepeiration. At the Detroit 
plant the proportion of ne^ly hired worke^rs leaving within 12 
months was. approximately 50% for those hired in 1968 and rose 
to approximately 75% .for those hired in 1969 and 1970 when ah 
economic downturn . caused , layoffs • 

While rapid tenriination of employment obviously forecloses 
opportunities for adv^cement, even for those. who i^emain with 
the coarpofation no clecor-cut patterns of mobility emerge from 
the anlaysis of job histories. Of the 270 persons hifed at 
<the Toledp plant, 107 were still employed when the analysis' 
, waa undertaken. These, workers were divided among 27 different 
job. titles, and 1^ Qf these' job tii^les were* not among the list * 
of 16, entry titles presented In Table ^-3. These 15'promo- 
tionai titles * accounted for 38 worke'rs or 35% of. tliose r,emain- 
ing with the firm. Ahothisr 28 workers were in one of the foAr 
entry job titles which were' different from those into whicH 
they .were originally hired. Thus/ ^t the Toledo plant, ap- 
proximately.* 6 2% of tliose remaining with the firm experienced 
some occupational nlobil|ty, but with movement spanning 19 dif-^ 
ferent titles, -ther^^yere no clearly identifiable promotional 
routes. . ' ' " 

The diverse mobilty routes of workers aire illustrate/ in 
Figure 2-1 whici^ summarizes the job history of 20 :randOTily 
selected male minority workes hired in the major efxtry jOb^ 
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Figure 2*1 . ' . 

Job History of Twenty Workers Hired in 1968 
' «t Detron Plant, 1968 - 1971 
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cdnvey^t'loader C#2-f)V at the Detroit .plant Iduring 1968. 
Of the\ twenty workers, five' (J-, N, 0, T) left €he plant 
without having any promotion after serving periods ranging 
' 'from one to four months. The initial promotions of the 
other 15 workers were into ^line different job titles. Ojiese 
nind different titles were distributed among three different^ 
pay grades. The time in entary jobs before first promotion 
"ranged from, one lopi^t^^xi^Q.^threq years with the latter 
(worker S>, including a , three-month layoff period. Time at 
entry job ,was_not relatfed to level of promotion; one worker 
(G) .was raased to a ♦job in pay grade 9 after one month, . 
another worker (B) was promoted -to a job in pay grade 5 after 
one month, and a third worker (S) was promoted to a job at 
' grade. 7 after three year's. 

->The wbtk histories of the five workers who remained at the 
Detroit plant throughout the period studied] (C, F, I, J, S) 
neatly stmmiarize the diverse ^mobility patteras. One is cur- 
rently at grade f6; two occupy two different titles at grade 
9 , and .two others are in the &ame' title in grade 7 . The . two 
in the same job title reached 'it by different, routes. One 
(S) '^was promoted directly from his entry title, the .other (I) 
had earlier been promotBd to a title* in grade 9 and subse- 
quently was rehired aftei; a- layoff at -grade 7; Of the two 
workers at grade 9, one (CY reached his-.cu2xent position 
after a previous promotion to^a grade 7 position while, the ' 
other (J) was promoted directly from grade- 2 to grade 9. 
The wo^cier at grade 16 rfeached his position via previous, 

N»promotioi}s to^ grades 7 and 9. ^ « 

To give ^onfev ordej: ' to the seismirigJLy inexplicable mobility 
patterns emerging! from the analysis of personnel records, it 
is necessary to understand the administrative organization 
arid collective bargaining agreements of the firm's manu- 
factiiring plants.. Each plant is divided into severaJL divi- 
sions and each division consists of several depaf tments.- 
The organization of divisions and depaortroents varies with 
the products and processes j/hich are the responsibility of 
each plant. .Workers hired: at a given job title "may be 
assigned to "one of several* departments in one of several 
divsipns,' In fact, eacH of the major 'entry titles is foimd 
in more than one division, so newly hired ^workers receive 
varying assignmen;ts even though th;ey axe hired at the same 
title. * . , ' ^ • 

The corporation's collective-'^bargaining agreement specifies 
that when cin hourly wage production job becomes -vac^t, the. 
job shall be offered to orther workers within the department 
and on the basis of seniority . The 'p^o^oted ^ployee fnust 
demonstrate his ^ability to do the job dtiring a two-week 
trial period. Employees outside the" department can be con- 
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sidere.d for the job only after those i/n the department have 
declined the position. Should this, occur, workers* in other 
departments who have previously appli^fed itx writing* for trans- 
fer-will be considered. for the vacancy* Applicati&ns, for 
transfer to -the department are coiisi^dered on the basis of. 
plant seniority. , - , • • ^ 

pother provision 6f the collective b^;gaining' agreement 
specifies that when layoffs are re^H^ced the emJ)loj^ees to be . 
laid off shall be determined on the bas^s of departmental 
seniority. The effect o'£ this provisionNLs that an employee 
seeking to transfer departments in order to increase his 
promcTtional opportxanities is simultaneously increa|ing his 
chances of being laid off.* As the work histories in Figure ' 
2-1 show, payoffs .are an ever present threat. ' Only two of 
the thirteen employees with more than six months sejrvice'did 
not have at^east one layoff and only one of five employees' 
remaining at the plant throughout the period esd^ped layoff. 
The choice some employees must make between increased 
prortKDtional opportxonity and decreased job security _is an 
imfortxonate- aspect of the existing promotion system. 

Other aspects of corporate policy and uriion contifaets jrelate 
to promotion f rc5m hourjy production^ jobs to salaried super- 
visory positions (foremen) . These promotions are riot based 
exclusively on seniority. Although a c^didate must have at 
least 12 months 3ej>iority^ he must also bjs recommended by 
his foreman^ and complete a special Foreman Training Program* 
Other deviations from strict adherence to the seniority 
principle ^re foxmd ia promotions to apprenticeship programs 
where a candidate m^st pass a basic skills test. ^ analysis 
of Ithe employment recor<5s of workers in foreman and 
apprenticea^e position found that these provisions are 
rarely used. At the Toledo plants ^63% of the foremen we:^e 
hired directly into a salaried positions and of those in 
apprenticeable trades were hired directly i^ito- thi^ category 
from -the external labor market. While these datc^, may reflect 
the initial need to staff a newly built plant, they ^alsQ * - 
suggest that these positions may be entry ports rather than 
promotional titles, filled according to the provisions de- 
scribed above. With the exception of these supervisory and^ 

This problem is somewhat ameliprated by Qontracfe prp^i- 
sions which state that:. Employees laid of-f hav^ the 
right, within two weeks, to displace employee^ with less 
seniority in other departments of the div'ision. Aftex 
two weeks employees can apply in writing to.disjCLace 'less 
senipr employees in other div^ ions; in this casus" the 
employee must be .recalled within 30 days provided he has , 
at leasts nine months mpre seniority than the employee he 
would displace. \ ' ^ ■ 
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apprentice able positions, which are few in number but still 
significant, departmental seniority is the principle which, 
governs promotional. decisions in the corporation. 

The net effect of the organizational structure and collective 
bargaining provisions described above is that a worker's 
promotional opportunities are directly related. to; (1) the 
turnover rat^ and occupational .structure of the department 
into which he is initially assigned and (2) the knowledge 
he has ' of vacancies in other departments which permits him 
to* apply for departmental transfers in order to make. optimal 
tise of his seniority to ofctain promotions in other depart- 
ments. The second point is important because the firm. does 
not have a , policy of posting vacancies. Hence vacancies ^ 
outside^ of a worker's department may remain unknown to him 
lanless he is, informally advised of them. ' Although no , ^ 
quantitive data are available to support this finding, informal 
interviews with workers indicated that they felt this system, 
which is highly dependent on informal sources of information, 
was used by xmioii representatives and plcuit maJkagemerit to 
"play favorites" in awarding promotions. 

In summary, an analysis of employee personnel records, cor- 
porate policy, collective bargaining agreements, and interr 
views^ with workers revealed th^ fbllqwing patterns of 
mobility: Ports of entry are clearly identifiable, but sub- 
sequent occupational mobility varies widely. ^ Unequal access 
to promotional opportunities among wprkers hxped into entry 
titles results from adherence to departmental- seniority as 
the principle governing promotional decisions despite the 
fact that turnover rates and occupational structures, vary 
significantly among departments. ^Addiitional ineqtiities 
arise because promotions involving departmental transfers ^ 
are. dependent upon an informal information network which 
gives discretion to \mion leadership and management . Finally, 
there is soihe" evidende; to suggest that supervisory and 
apprenticeable positions which are nominally available on 
a promotional basis to production workers are in fact, often 
filled from external sources. 
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. , • THE CAREER PROGRESSION SYSTEI4 . - 

• ' ■ 

Design of the System . . ■ ' . 

Programs to improve the upgrading process generally seek VSne • 
or more of the following objectives* (1) to reshape' a firm's 
occupational structure in order ^ to. increase the number of 
higher level jobs intQ which lower level workers may be pro*- 
moted;, (2) to increase the proportion of higher wage' jobs 
filled by worjcers with experience within. the firm rather ^ ^ ' 
than by workers drawn from the external labor market;^ (3) 
to modify the criteria used to' select worker.s from within,, 
the firm for job vacancies at higher,, levels; (4) to increase 
the number of workers in lower level positions .within th'e 
firm eligible to be' considered for promotion.* The. set of 
recommendations developed by Hximanic Designs Corporation . 
for the ABC Corporation/ which together may be called a 
Career Progression 'System, are best de3Cribed in terms of 
'these four c5tjectiv6s, \ . ■ 

The objectives which the Career Progression System was 
designed to promote are primarily^^'those o'f itrereasin'g the 
nvimber of workers eligible for promotion and 'modifying the 
selection criteria used in* promotional decisions. The 
cither ol^jectives were a^s^gned' secondairy priority. 

* Increasing the number of better jobs by altering the fimn's 
occupational structure Vas not considered a feasible qb'jec- 
tive. Within ABC the pattern o£ manpower utilization is 
largely dictated by the technology of the mass production 
process. Although over 80 jobs 'at each plant were subjected 



A fifth objective,, improving the wages \and workitig 
conditions "of lower level workers, is Sometimes iden- 
tified with upgrading programs' but does not relate to 
the more ^specific problem of occupational mobility*. 

. For a complete discussjpn of these objectives^ see 
Cliarle6 Brecher, Upgrading Blue Collar and Segyjlce 
Workers Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore; 972 ^ 

, , chapter 7. , - , * / 
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to* a Job Task Requiremeilts Analysis ,(JTRA) ^* * only one recom-- 
mendatipn emerged for job restructuring* Spefaif ically ^ at • 
the Toledo plant tit Was ^recominended that 'J±e^Machining 
Foreman job be restructured slightly to permit the foremen # 
to devoi:'e more time '-=^0, training* - This would be achieved' by 
assigning much of the *adniinistrative work currently per- ^ 
forined by Macljining .Foremen to a small number of workers to 
be given, the newly created job of Senior Foreman. Alterna- 
tively it was suggested that the Machining Foremen retain 
their a&minxstrative responsibiliJ:ies an'd'/t^hat *a number of ^ , 
new jobs known as. Trainejr-Counsdlor be created. Although 
these recommendations'Would'have the effect of creating ' 
several new^ higher, level jobs^ another iiRportant reason for ^ 
the propose'd 'changes was to facilitate training of workers ^ 
eligible for promotioh to, existing, positions . Thus while ^ ^ 

, the potential for jol) . restructuring was explored through 
the JTRA, and while a. specific recommendation was made t6 

» restriicture one joh? title, it may be 'fairly- stated that* 
reshaping the firm's occ^upational structure was not a pri- 
mary objective of .the -Career Progression System,,^ ' 

The analysis of existing mobility patterns ^summa;cized in the 
previous chapt^i^ identified areas where increased ^use of * » 

internal manpower sources ffhoijld b.e -sought . .Specif ically^ 
the ^firjn^was hpt relying hfeavily upon internal sources in 
the apprenticeable trades. However^ prior to, IpC's inter- 
' vehtion ^ith ABC, the Corporation h'ad already developed 
special I programs to fill vacancies in thp apprenticeable/ 
trades. These* program^ already had been ini-tiated before 
HDC began its ^eld work, by the ABC Institute in.otder to 
increase minority representation in these trades'* Since 
such programs 'had already Ipeen designed and implemented at 
both plants, a conscious effort was made to avoid suggestions 
which would alter^ the special programs already in operation. 
Hence. HDC*s .^ecommendationis did not identify greater i:?se of 
internal manpower* for apprenticeable trades as ^ primary 
*6bjective. ^ ' , , • - 

The remaining two objectives - increasing tiie number of 
workers eligible for promotion and making t^ie selection 
process work more equitably - were the pfimlkry ^oals of the 
Career Progtession System. These goals were-^iib be achieved ' 
through thre^ related programmatic recommendations: 



* "Fpr»a description, pif'^-tJfte JTRA methods see Htmanic Designs 
Corporation, Increasing Employee Mobility •''Opportunities: 
Arf Employers Handbook for System Design , July 1972. A . 
'revised edition ^f the Handbook i^ being prep^^d by HDC. 
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' 1. ^ identify the Vorkers eligible for promotion - 
-'on thp basis, of ^jievjly def ined^,j.oto, f amilies'^^v • 
^ . ^ consisting, of •j^l3*..titles\ wltii simlar skill 

^ and knowledge requirements rather than on -the 

- . basis o£ existing d^partmefttaa^^lines; , * 

2.. To utilize on-the-job training j)rograms for^ 

promoted employees dravyn fropa-'selected titles ^ in * ,s 
' ' the newly ;defd^ied^.job ^familief-; - , y ' " \ ' ' 

3. \ Tc5 establish ^ counseling prbg'^am to' disseminate , 

Y information about promotional opportunities so 
V that all workers would ha^e. egual access, to ^ _ 

vacant positions. v ' - ' , . t 

. . ' '.^ ' . ^ ; ' • \ • 

The recoinmendation for establishing job, ^milies was based- ' , 
tapon both thi. analysis of existing mobility ^patterns and 
the JTRA. As the' previous chapter documented, workers- \' 
hired into the same;' job title and^er^^mi^g^ 
were eligible for projpfiQtion to dijE^r^jfiK^i^s'^aseS^on the 
de'partm^t "into ,whichf they -were initia|:X:^L^ssi^J^^ ' Since 
many job titles were found d^t more tjaa#'one 'departittent, i't^ ^ 
was recommended that workders in a J^^i^ , title all-^ be. eligible 
for .promotion to the saute set of hiptxer^vel pobs regard-, ^ 
less of the specific departmetrt: tnyflcii^^'ifls.^^ 
would el iminat.e /the inequity -of two .-workers fin the same job^ ^ 
title. having different promotional Opportunities because 
they were assigned to dif^eren;^ departments* The grQups 
of; jobs from which .workers are ^eligible fcTr .prqmotion to. 
one or more higher level ^obs were designated .•^job families", 
^d were identified ^on the basis of toe jfRA^ '|^ig vires 3-1 ' 
and 3--2 'present ihe promotional routes reaomm^Aded^ for pro- 
duction ^woas^ers at the Toledo and Detroit{;pT.akti'@ respectively • 
Separate .job .families* and. promotional routes wdre identified 
for clerical and technical .personnel but 'ar^ -not included 
in -the Figures. ^ ; ' * * / • y?, * ' / 

The recommended use of, knowledge ^d skill-related job 
^ families rathei:. than administrative departments to define » 
-eligibility for promotioh required as a corollary the ,use 
of tenu;:e within the job family rather :ttian ^^^epartmental 
•senior! t^^sVa^^aciteria for selecting aifiqngr^eligible emjjloy- 
ees. in otI«W^^ length pf experieijcierdriVan ^appropriate ' 
, lower devel .job^ regardless, of ^the depa^tinexit in which that 
job 'was l9cated, would be the criterion,- for selecting ^ , 
workers ta be promoted • , • * ; ^ 



On-the-job training programs were f.otand to be nece¥sciry foj;* 
seledtea ' promo ticmal ^titles because. e^exL withih job 'f amilie3' 
.experience ' in IjdwePr ..level jobs did hbt' always provide a' 
worker with all the ski3.1p necessary for certain promotional 
titil^s. * This was* the case even iri titled where the firm^ was 



Recommended Career Progression Routes 
-\ for .the'-Toledo Plant. 
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already relying exclusively upon low4r level workers to fill 
vacancies . , The. result was a high ^level of waste emd inef fi- 
.toiency in the production process. ^ For' example, it wa.s found 
t^at ,at the Detroit plant workers promoted to the position 
of Gear Inspector, who* are responsibl^e for testing and 
examining gears at a point in .the pggQduction line, -were f reV , 
qtiently incapable of recognizing iir^serf ectibnd in the gears. 
Tliis sk^ill couid not be coit^letely learned while wor'kirig at* 
the lower level positions from which inspectors were drawn - 
gkar flappers arid gear grinders - yet ho 'adequate training 
program existed for nawlV promoted inspector;5. , Thus workers 
were perf ormrng ,the gear inspector jobs" at low .levels oJE^ 
proficiency with consequent High costs in the form of warranty 
r^epairs . . ' ' ' . \ ' ' - 

The third programmatic element of ,the Car^.er Progression 
System was the creation of /'a. comseling subysystem for all 
production and maintenance workers.' Specifically/ it was 
recommended that a f ull-^time courtselor be .employed In each 
plant to advise wo.rkers o£ the positions to which they aire 
eligible to be promoted, to' inform them of transfet pro- 
cedures t to encourage them 'to seek transfers when this would 
enhance their promotion opportunities/ and to disseminate 
information about vacancies as ^. they become available. All 
pligible workers would be informed of. available vacancies 
including those outside hp.s department and the inequities of 
the existing informal informational systeift' would 'be elimn--^^ 
ated. > * V 

%xi order' for the coxonselor to provide reliable advice he 
must.be equipped with' adequate information. Tfcius HDC also 

. recommended, as part of the-Career Progression Systeirt a 
idanagement Information SjLib-sy stem .which would provide the 
eounselc^r with (a) vacanpy rate predictions for higher level 
positions and (b) summaries xs^ the in-plant job experience 
<o'f each employ ee . ' life waV. r^ogijized ,that 'precise vacancy^ 
rates could ^npt be predifcted"/ but some general approximation 
of vetcaxicy rates based upon previous growtti experience and 

^^tumover rates would permit )ehe ^counselor "to advise employees 
on the fea^sibility of their Teaching specific positions and 
to redirect them if the' desired career goals wa? npt likely 

''•to be achieved because separations are few and expansion lan- 
iikelyc Job experience data would be made'^vailable to the 
:t:ounseior * from: the Corporation 's existing ip.ersorinel records 
and would permit him/to identify air work|rs possessing the . 
job expeirience^'required for eacAi promotional* position that 
became /vacant. . . '* - 

in summary/ the set of recommendations known as the Cateer 
Progression System proposed that eligibility for promotion 
be extended to workers with appropriate skills fegardless of 
their particular departmental assignment /.that seniority 



within* these newly defined job t^lies replace. 
seniority as the seleotipn. criteri6|i/ that trainiyi^j^ programs 
be established where work experience'"^ ^s .Jiot sufficient 
preparation for promotional ''title^ / fem^t/^^t a counseling , 
position^^bje created to infoirm empioy^es - about pxcmotional 
opportunities and guide ''them in applying for assignments • 
which would maximize their promotional. opportimiti^s. The^ 
problems encotintered ih implementing the Career Progression 
System 'and an assessment of those coiupcments of the system 
which were successfully imfplementedT are^the' stibject of the^ 
next, sections. , 1. ■( 



Implementation of a?he Career Progression System 

Implementation of the Career Progression System at the two 
. participating plants took place at slightly dif|erent times 
and with significantly different .results. • The implementation 
process at; each plant wilj. b^ considered separately. 

Toledo . At they Toledo plant/ the research and design work 
was accomplished primarily through direct contact between 
HDC and pliant management ; The ABC Institute, theT central 
cori)or ate. -staff uni^^as not directly involved b,ecau^e 
plant management n/ef erred this arrangement. Hence response 
to the recommendations was at the discretion of local^ plant 

'Jrtianagemexit and depended primarily upon their perception of 
the utility of the proposed changes. " , 

* ' ' ' 

The Career Progression System was first presented to Toledo 
plant management in August of 1972.« While both the plant 
manager and the, personnel manager agreed ^ in pri>nciple that 
workers should be given greater opportiyiity to^advance^ 

. they felt they could not implement the HDC recoitimendatgLons . 

.The major obstacle was the firms 's collective bai^gaining 
agreement which specified that departmental seniority should 
govern promotioncLl decisions. In addition it was felt that 
the counseling^ s^tem would be a functional equivalent of ^ 
posting ^11 vacancies and the firm had avoided this "practice 
in it^ negotiations with the union. Consequently/ the firm 
wanted to defer action on these recomiosndations until after 
\the local -unioii elections and the natJonail collective -b^r- 
gaining "sessions Scheduled f 6r Jun^ 1973 and Septeinber 1973 
respectively. ^However, the recommendation* for training - ^ 
programs in selected job titles was received more favor^ly 
since it (Sould .bfe implemented without violating the existing 

' collective- bargaining agreem'ent and was likely to directly i 
affect productivity/ a principle c9ncem of the plant manager 




Management's desire fi-^lect .fragiSnts on tne C&reer - 
Progression System ^or implementation and HDC's commitment 
to the entire set of recommendations led to ^a^series of 
negotiations which continued over a period of ^more. than one 
year./ During this time various compromises were.^^^ggested 
dnvo lying phased implementation of the varipus programmatic ^ 
components of the system, but no mutually acceptable 
compromise could be achieved within a reasonable time period. 
J'inaily, a suggestion for implementation in seleqted 
promot;iohal titles with (a) half the vacancies filled solely 
on theN^asis of departmental seniority and half filled on^ 
the basis of seniority within the .newly defined job families, 
and (b) all the newly promoted employees -receiving fomal 
training, was agreed upon. Sxabsequently , new problems 
developed; The desire to establish that training "paid"" 
in the sense of improving productivity required that * 
training should be developed and implemented initially only 
for thos^e promotional positions where indices of productivity 
were 'available f oir use in a cost-benefit an'alysis to be 
performed shortly after implementat'ion. This required 
renegotiating the titles' selected for initial - implementation. 
Once this was settled, difficulties arose over the precise ^ 
procedures for selecting workers from within 'the job' 
families. Management, insisted that the hew practice be 
implemented without publicity so a^ not to influence the ' 
forthcoming iihion elections, while the union representative 
insisted that promoted workers be informed about the mew - 
criteria under which they wer\^ selected. These difficulties 
caused^rther delays. In the latter part of 1973, when 
-energy crisis-related layoffs at the plant precluded any 
promotions in the near future, it was mutually agreed to 
terminate HDC's involvement witiT^hat plant. 

Detroit . Research and design activities at the Detroit 
plant were begun later than at Toledo and were cpnducted 
with greater participation on the part of ABC Institute 
staff. The- ABC Institute was more closely involved -because 
plant management was more receptive to its participation 
and because the Institute ^had already establis^ied within 
the plant/ a well-received "^program, to ^ improve minority 
represe?itation in apprenticeable traded which involved an 
on-site staff member ,0erving as recruiter and counselor. 

The complete Career Progression System was not- adopted at 
the Detroit p^ant, primarily for reasons similar to those 
first encountered at Toledo, " That is, use of plant seniority 
within, newly defiSied job families as a seleption criteria, 
for. promotion would violate the 'existing collective . ^ 
bargaining agreement. However, pj.ant management ,was willing 
to work within the confines of the collective bargaining . 
-agreement to develop a set of modified recommenidations vjjjich 



enhance career mobility. . This led to a series of 

dis^ssions in which representatives of'HDC,. local plant 
management and the ABC Institute sought to i-dentify changes 
which werexPosssible without violating the collective bar- 
gaining agreemei>t . . These efforts, resulted, in a modified • 
Career. ProgreSs4.on System being accepted, by plant management 
in November 197^k^ . . ' ' 

The 'Noyeraber agreement committed the plant to : ( 1 ) Develop 
training programs for three positions in the Gear Division. 
The Gear .Division, which accounts for approximately 25% of 
all productidn workers, was selected because it contained a 
number of 'reiate.d jobs which management felt wer^^^ing 
performed at a low level of productivity. Tr^Cft^^ f or 
these jobs would: be given first to incumbents who would sub- 
sequently' train newly, prmp^ted emp;Lpyees . 'Curricula would 
be developed by the 'iffiC Institute with assistance from HDC 
staff and with data from HDC'.s JTRA. (2) Develop a coun- 
„s61in,g program.' Covins el ing would inform employees of the 
'provisions of the collective bargaining agreement governing 
promotions and departmeiltal tr^sfers, provide them with 
information about promotional opportunitites within their ^ 
current department, -and encourage them to apply for depart- 
•mental transfers when this would improve their chances for 
promotion to a desired job. The .counseling would be pror 
vided. by the. employee currently serving as counselor: in ' 
conjunction with the ABC institute's apprenticeable trades 
program. This individual had been selected as counselor m 
early 1973 by the joint action of the ABC Institute and 
Blant Management and with informal approval of the union. 
(3) Develop a Personnel Data Sub-system. This system would 
provide the career counselor and the personnel jnanager with 
data describing the probable vacancy rates in each depart- 
ment .and the in-plant job experience of each employee. Staff 
from HDC would assume responsibility for designing this 
information system. 

From November 19 73 to the time of HDC' s scheduled withdrawal 
from the .2\BC Corporation significant progress has been made 
in executing, the coii^romise agreement." This progress has 
been made despite'-the fact that the. plant, has suffered frcm 
several waves of layoffs resulting from national economic 
c3ndttions that have both consuined the time and energy of 
pl^t management and virtually eliminated- all promotional 
opportunities.' . . 

The ABC institute, .with the help of HDC staff, has developed 
an Instructor's T?raining and Orientation Manual . In addition, 
the-Institute has created audio-visual and otner material for 
me> irif preparing supervisory personnel for training rolfts and 
for tfse in training incumbents in one of the three job titles 
in the Gear Division. Development of curricula for tjie other 
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titles is scheduled for after the training of incumbents 
in. the first title has been successfully implemented. The 
actual training of incumbents in the first title is scheduled 
for August or* September , 1974. This is somewhat late^ than 
originally ^expected/ hut postponement was necessary because 
of the layoffs in the Spring of 1974 which affected many, 
workers including several scheduled to be trained. 

The counselor employed at the plant Is now etctively engaged 
in disseminating information to current employees about 
promotionaf- procedures and opportunities. Since November^ , 
he has met with approximately 250 workers/ in the plant to^ 
advise them KoW best to -advance in the firm by applying *Eor 
departmental transfers or otherwise using the rules set ; 
forth itt the' collective bargaining agreement to their best 
advantage. . ' • 

To assist the counselor in this task, HDC has developed thre^ 
documents - a Counseling Hahdbook , a Job Content Handbook , 
and a "Career Progression Map" . The Counseling Handbook ^" 
provides the -couns^^r with information aSout counseling 
techniques as well as information about the firm's personnel 
policies. ^ The. Job Content Handbook provides the counselor 
with detailed information describing the tasTcs' performed by' 
workers in each major job title at the plant . » The Career ^ ^ 
Progression Map, reproduced as Figure 3-3/ provides a graphic 
description of the jdepartmental struct\are of^one major 
division (Gear Division) in the plant and ^Jie promotional 
routes within the division under the existing collective 
bargaining agreement. The map is displayed in the counselor's 
office and it serves as a model for similar maps which will be 
prepared by the firm for other divisions. In addition to- 
these three dociamentS/ HDC, together with the ABC* Institute, 
prepared a fourth document , known as the Job Opportunity Map. 
This pamphlet provides an overview of all jobs at .the plant 
including their relative wage positions. 'It has been widely 

distributed by the counselor to interested "Workers. 

«- . ■ ^ , 

A handbook ifor designing Career Progression Systems within the 
ABC Corporation has bee^ written by HDC .and will be used by the 
' ABC Institute . for the design of future systems- 

• implementation of the Management information Sub-system has 
not been completed ^at the time of,.HDC*s withdrawal from the 
firm. However, HDC staff members "have conducted an inventory 
of existing personnel records and prepared specifications for 
the system , which explain how the existing records can be 
adapted to provide profiles' of the workers* job histories 
and their ^acpumuJLated skills. It remains up to the firm* s 
personnel officials to apply the design* speci€icati6ns, ^ w 
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In sximmary/ implementation oj^the Career Progressioti System 
as originally proposed was rejected by management at both 
plants because it required signiCircant violations of, the 
firm's connective bargaining agreement. However, ra&nagement^ 
at the Detrpit plant has committed itself to a^ modified , 
Career Progression^ System including counseling and training 
of meployees to improve their promotion opportunities. 
Implementation of this modified .system is progressii^ig 
satisfactorily, givei^^he difficulties associated wit& the 
sxibstantial layoffs caused by national economic problems in 
the early part of 1974. - " 



Evaluation • , ' ' ^ 

Because the Career Progression System originally proposed to 
the ABC Corporation was not adopted, it is not possible to 
evaluate the impact of this system*- However, the changes to 
which the firm has committed itself - training and counseling - 
iire subject to evaluation. - * . ^ 

The training of workers for selected job titles was^to have 
been evaluated by comparing the perfoantiance of trained 
workers with ^ those were not ^trained. However, post- 
ponement of the implementation of the training,, due to large 
scale layoffs, has made evaluation of this component impossible 
Moreover, iif retrospect , it does not seem that an evaluation 
based upon individual worker productivity would have been an 
appropriate one.' As noted in an earlier section, the purpose 
of the training is to make a broader pool of workers eligible 
for promotion and, while it may also improve the » firm's or a- 
worker's productivity, that is not its* prime purpose. Hence, 
an evaluation of the training program should consider its ^ 
effectiveness in. qualifying workers from a wide range of job 
titles for, a given promotional position. Specifically,- it 
should add^tess the question of whether training has ^permitted 
workers from a broader range of job titles to be promoted * 
without a decline. in productivity • ^ , 

No formal plan for evaluating the coxinseling program was _ * 
developed^ However, informal observation and interviews by 
HDC staff indicate that career counseling is an effective 
strategy for altering mobility patterns. The counselor has 
provided workers with information about promotional 
opportunities and procedures which they otheirwise would *'have 
acquired only informally or/ more likely/ not at alt. 
Counseled workers have successfully^'sought departmental 
transfers in order to qualify for promotions in the ^production 
divisions* In addition-, others have beea promoted into 
clerical, technical and supervisory positions from production 
jobs as a result of the counselor's intervention. ^ 



Overall/ the responise'to the counseling program indicates 
a strong latent demand among- industrial workers for internal 
labor market information and a capacity to meet this demand 
through personal counseling supported by appropriated 
documents cand manuals* 
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POLICY IM PLl fe^TI OWS/ - ' • 

As* stated in the Introduction, the purpose pf^^is 
project, was to identify obstacles to occupatiohal mobility 
in a mult-i-^plant manufacturing firm, to 'determine what 
types of 'measures could be designed to help overcome these 
obstacles, and to develop an understanding, of the diffi- 
"culties which arise in the in^lementation of these new 
prograins. 'The experience ^with the ABC Corporation pro- 
vides "-iir5)drtant evidence relating to each of these issues. '/ 

*0f course, generalizing from one ca^e study' is a dangerous 
undertaking. Thete is always the ^ossib'^ility that a' /• • 

tmique set of circumstances explain* tlje ' result^ and no 
generalization is valid. Certainly in this .case there .are 
a. number of distinct £eatur^*5 of tl?e experien'ce. . 

^ First, it itS possible that the w^y in which the;contrabtor 
related to lihe corporation was -inappropriate. In this 
project, HDC worked> with both local plant management and 
the ABQ institute, a central. staff unit responsible for 
developing training programs for production workers. However, 
it may have been more effective to' piarsue implementation of • 
changes through 'corporate lanits responsible for collective 
bargaining as well. .In this case- 'the appropriate unit,- the 
Office of the Vice President for Personnel, might have quickly 
rejected the major components of the Career Progression 
System because of their implications for collective bargaining 
but the issue >7ould h^ve been resolved more rapidly and with 
less frustration than the extensive series of discussions 
wil^ local plant management and the ABC Institute required. 
i\lternatively, if the Personnel Division, had committed itself 
to implementing the proposed changes it may have been, in a 
bet^ter position to do so than was local plant management 
alone. ^ 

Second, the role played T^y the union may have been inappro- 
priate. As part of its working agreeiaent with the firm, HDO 
never- fbinnally invol\'ed union leadership in the planning 
of , the Career Progression System.^ While this was essential ^ 
for maintaining the firm's cooperation, ^ this .type of union- 
contractor relation'ship undoubtedly prevented a betteS: under- 
standing of the union's, position and desires. Given the* . * ' 
close relationship between collective bargaining 'and occupa- 
tional mobility,, a greater ^degree of -union participation^ 
might have changed the outcome of th.e project. ' ;^ 

Third, iir5)lementation of even 'the modified Career^ Progression 
System was slowed by an econoitgLc downttiirn afifid the reduced 
demand for the firm's product ^caused by the energy crisis of 
1973. li economic conditions were favorable implementation 
might ..take a different course and certainly would have pro- 
ceeded at 3C more rapid, pace. ' " 



Finally r the firm itself may not be typical of other- large 
multi-plant manufacturing establishments. Even among manufac^ 
turing -industries occupational structures differ and ABC does 
not represent firms in industries with less compressed wage 
and occupational structures* Moreover, ABC's entry, level 
wage is higher than that' of many f inns which employ large 
numbers of workers with low annual wages who ^are.an xn5)ortant 
segment of the target population ^f or upgrading^ programs. 

Despite the several unique featiares of this case study, there 
ar^ a number of conclusions wliich are suggested by ,the exper- 
ience* While they ^ are more' likely to ^pply when circumstances 
4re similar to those which charact:ej:i:?ed this project, it is 
also lil^ely that they have some general applicability* On . 
the basis of .this adriiittedly limited experience, the following 
conclusp^ons ' seem to b6. applic^le tg many large unionized ' 
manufacturii>g firms./ 

Collective" Bargaining and Internal Labor Markets 

The -most important conclusion emerging from this project is 
that collective bargaining is^ a major instriajnent for struc- 
turing' internal labor markets. The ABC Corporation is a 
.classic study of how eligibility and selection criteria . 
£6r 'promotional decisions *are set forth in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. There is evidence from the B\ireau of ^ 
Labor Statistics* studies of their file of all major col- 
lective bargaining agreements covering 1,000 or more workers 
that this is a typical practice.* Of 'the more ^ than 1,850 
agreements analyzed ovjsr 70%, had provisions dealing wi,th 
promotional practices .and 90% of the agreements among manu- 
facturing firms contained such provisions. Moreo\'er, in 
90% of all agreements containing promotional provisions, 
seniority was specified as a ^criterion to be us6d in selectr 
^.ing /personnel and in 70% the administrative lanit v^ithin 
which promotions could be made (plant, division^ etc.) Was 
specified. ..Thus, ABC is typi&al^ of most. large manufacturing 
firms in having/ the structure of its^ internal labor market ^ 
specified in J.ts collective bargaining agreement. ^ • 

Thd policy implications of this' JEinding are important. Any^ 
effort bjj, outside parties, under either public or private ^ . 
auspices,, to design and implement programs which significantly 

■ : ■ • - ' ' ■ ■■ ■ , .. , . ■ ■ ' 

^ see Bureau of Labor Statistics, Major ColleGtive Bar'gajp- 
' ing Agreements - Seniority in Prbmptl'on and Transfer 
. Provisions , Bulletin 1425-11, ^jaxofi, 1970* . ^ 



alter the internal lat>or market practices of larg6 maniifac- I 
turing firms will necessarily require upsetting' agreements 
reached as part of. the coliective bargaining process. The negoti^ 
tions leading to union contracts typiCalli> imsctlve a complex 
set of trade-olEfs in which conflicting union and management: 
positions .on pfpmotion^l practices are resolved by com- ,^ 
pronfises on this iss^ tied to compromises on other issues* * 
^(wages, fringe benef^s, etc. )/ on which union and manage-*-- ' ^ 
meht also conflict* - Consequently,, it is imgtjssible'^ from:. 
^the point of view pf both uiiion and managemeijt, 'for third ■ 
parties, to deal with internal labor market issues without 
upsetting a del ieate- balance of conflicting interests on a 
broad, raflge of issues. Settlements on the promotional pro- 
yision^ an a contract' jare^ inextricably linked through the . 
rieigO'tiatioh procf^ss to settfemehts on a wide range of issues, . 
covered by the' contract. Thus, in ^effect, , it is impos*sible"^ 
to significantly ^Iter internal lafior 'mefrket* "practices with:- 
out completely, reopening' the entire collective bargAihiiigi 
process* , * • . ^ ' . 'C' ^ ' ' . - 

This finding will ndt -encourage optimism among those com-, 
mitted to improving \intemal. labor inarlcet practices through 
pxiblic intervention, but .i.t i-s ttie conclusion which "derives , * 
froiti this proj^^ct ^d Bfireau of Labor Statistics . figures 
S-uggest it is'broaMy applicable. At a minimum, this cdn- ; ^'4 
- cl.Cision indicates, that government efforts in this^'area* ^ i 
might be' more effective if they we^e timed to coincide .„ . 

with contract negotiations ajid toolt- the form -of technical " ; 
assistance to" help J^^hi^ye mutually' acceptable: promotional ^ [ 
'provisioijs whjLch a^o^eirve th^^'^publici interest ;by deducing 
the discriminatory^ and otherwise ifiequitable consequences 
of existing ^practidi^s.. *" \.* ^ ...^ ^ . - ^ . \" 

' Counsel ing and Internal Labor Markets Iitformation 

A second 'iaiport ant -.qdnpltis ion" emergl from this grojeqt is.. ^ 
the need for improved infd^nnation about promotional provisions^ 
and opportian'ities among ^production workers. Although collec- 
tive bargaining agreements' t^picallY. specify the administrative 
ynit (plant o^- department),, arid selection criteria (seniority) 
for .promotion decisions ^ theseragfeements do not always pro- 
viqie for automatic cons jHferation of ^11 eligible employees 
or even for porting aridnRdding for vacancies! The ABC 
Corporation exemplifies this pattern; the ;\anion contract did 
not require posting and bidding and many employees felt that 
reliailt:e upon informal sources of information made the systeji i 
subject \p abuses and cause'd inequities. The same Bxireau of 
' Labor S^tistics survey mentidned earlier indicate? this is 
a cojmnon pattern. Of the 835 agreements, containing seniority., 
provisiona ^d specifying administrative ;ynlts ,r bnly 280 
also /contained proviViojns specifying that , all eligible em- 
ployees automatically be considered or that-posting and 
bidding is required. - ^' ^ ^ ' - v-- .. V .-^x 



In plants where these practices: .are not utilized, many 
employees could behefit: :f^iii an additional source, .of inteiroal 
labbr<market information. * Frequently, they have little 
knowledge about job'^ opportunities in departments of divi-j 
sions other thajp^ i;hat,^in, which they are currently employed. 

-Unlesa union offi'qials. or personal acquaintances provide, 
suoh infonhatiori, ; their .access to prcxaotional positions is 
limited. Although^, long-term. foUow-up or othe'r Evaluative 
study not avail^le to confirm* this observatioa.>, it' appears 
that a cduns^eling, program such^.^^s that implemented at ABQ^'s - 
Detroit pl*ant helps meet the need for internal labor' market 
information. Moreover, th$' supporting materials developed 
by HDd for the cdxi^elo^ - handbooks and a career prog,ress,ion 
m^p 7 may servHf as 'prototypes for aids in disseminating' 

..internal 'labor market information. ' ^ 

The counseling program, at the Detroit plant was iJjfci^jtiented 
with little cost to the firm. A counselor alreac^Mp signed 
to the plant to assist in minority recruitment andWeten- 
tion was able to take on the additional responsibility . of 
disseminating^ promotional opportiviity information. Similar 
possibilities are likely to exist at other firms.' 'Personnel 
department repi^sentatives or union officials could assume . 
this new funct^(^.,if provided with suitable tools such as 
the Career Progr^s>sion Maps. The ^-^propriate government 
role may be to encourage such activities 4nd perhaps support 
technical assistance ^ar developing matelrials to;.be used by 
counselors. Such programs could be efficienlily targeted to . 
J^^s Selected because they have collective bargainirig 
^^ements which speci^y^promotional , policies but which . 
do. not require automatix^^^^l^erati^ or posting and bidding, 

Implementation Strategy . 

,The third significant finding of the research ,and development 
effort relates less to the obstacles; to occupational mobility 
^. knd more to'the problems in implementing programs designed to 
improve internal labor market" practiice^s. HDC's experience 
indicates than an empllj^er^s overriding concern in all' per- \ 
sonnel policies inclu<^^g those' related to promotional^ 
policiea is their impact on productivity. Trograifis which 
may improve t)pport\anities for .eigployees, but which have no 
direct positive effect on productivity, will not be assigned 
high, priority^ for implementation. On the other h,and, those 
individual components of a general program intended* to im^ 
prove occupational mobility which might also serve to improve 
productivity are likely to be quickly isolated from the totals 
program and selected' for mo2;e rapid 'iiapl erne ntat ion. Thus, 
the training component of the prpposed Career Progression 
System was quickly sele*cted by plant management at both ^ 
Toledo and Detroit as an acceptably change because they. felt 



it niight . improve their plant's productivity. Other components 
. of the Career Progfessiori System which were less directly 

related to productivity but which might significantly improve 
^ .the promotional process were not asisigned priority by the 

firm. \ . ' . . . . * • • 

OThe tendency .to view personnel practices in tenns of prbduc- 
^..tivity is also evident in the evaluation criteria designed 
for the Career Progression System.. A productivity-oriented, 
cost-benetit .analysis for the training component was to be 
%he primary evaluative device. Although this approach was 
not insisted upon by the firm, 'the project sponsors felt 
that;^ unless there was a demonstrable gain in productivity/ 
• the experimental project would not be replicated at other 
f plants. In contrast ^ ccjjiponents of the' system^ such- as the 
counseling .program/ which were less directly^related to 
productivity were rfot subject to any formal evaluation. 
Yet a primary objective of the research and development 
project wap to design and test programs which develop pro- 
grams which altier occupational mobility patterns/ Qot to 
' improve plant productivity. 

The fadV that timely implementation of : hew personnel prac- 
tices is often contingent upon a demonstrable impact on - 
productivity highlights the ambiguous / and sometimes contra- 

> * dietary/ objectives assigned to upgrading progreims* An 

earlier analysis of this problem' found/ "Undertaking programs^ 
of this 'nature requires a commitiment to the value: of equity/ 
not necessarily" efficiency^ It is in this light that we 

* should approach upgrading policy."* Private employers may,. ~ 
be expected to concern themselves with efficiency 'and pro- 
ductij^ityr but those involved in publicly -funded efforts 
Should con^ttotly keep in mind thei^ ccxnmitment to other 
goals. . This may inevitably, produces c«>nflicts between em-^ 
ployeirs and third parties / but it is unj\Ji?tif iable to avoid 
this conflict if the co^t is an abandonment of all program 
components which cannot clearly be shown to* ojnmediately 
improve productivity v i ' 



* Charles Brechery Upgrading Blue Collar and Service" 
porkers, Johns Hopkins Tress, Baltimore, 1972, p. 113. 
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